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future institutions of the kind forbidden.
." Liberty of worship " was guaranteed by the
Rights of Man. These measures furnished a
commentary on them, speaking more loudly
than that most eloquent text, and pointing
its significance to Catholics outside France.
But the Assembly went farther. It imposed
an oath, amounting to a dogmatic affirma-
tion, on bishops and clergy, which " broke
the alliance between the cures and the
common^" and compelled the Holy See to
intervene. Jansenist influences, guided by Le
Camus and Treilhard, decided its form. The
^nonth of May, 1790, marks the dividing and
fatal line, at wThich the Revolution broke off
from the Roman Church. By " a series of
hostile enactments, carefully studied and long
pursued," the Assembly turned into implacable
enemies a clergy that desired nothing more
ardently than freedom. America, choosing
to stand by its Declaration, had secured to
itself the world's leadership. France, wedded
to Louis XIV., in spite of its bill of divorce,
entered on the path of anti-clerical persecution
which it is treading still, one hundred and
twenty years after religious liberty was pro-
claimed to be the inalienable right of all men.
Rome, as its custom is, moved slowly, out
of consideration for Louis XVI., and because